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duty and their own feelings, as well as the public
opinion of practically the whole of Polish youth,
committed suicide. The intimidated parents were
now afraid to be afraid, so that the strike was
complete, and arrangements began to be made
for secret secondary education as well. During
the following months all the young people who
could afford to do so either emigrated abroad or
transferred to the interior of Russia, in order
to be able to finish their education. In particu-
lar, the Universities of Cracow and Lemberg
were crowded with students from the Russian-
occupied parts of Poland, so that the Russian
high schools in those parts were empty. The
discomfiture of the Russian authorities was
complete.

In the end the Russian Government agreed to
consider the matter and subsequently adopted
the plan of Prince Imeretynski, submitted by him
eight years earlier. The Prince argued, reasonably
enough from the Russian point of view, that
neglect of Polish language instruction was pre-
senting subversive elements with an opportunity
to teach outside the schools not only Polish but
also rebellion. He also pointed out that the Polish
students studying at foreign Universities were
returning to Poland as agitators and were pro-
pagating the foreign mode of life. He therefore
proposed that, in order to take the wind out of the
sails of these elements, the Polish language should
be taught in the State schools with the utmost
efficiency*